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ferred from the Office at home to Zanzibar. In other capacities the same principle of interchange has been exemplified in the cases of the second Lord Dufferin, Lord Hugh Grosvenor, Cecil Spring-Rice and Conway Thornton. The cosmopolitan influences of several famous Englishmen had long been exerted in favour of this fusion. The late Lord Acton, the first Lord Houghton, and specially the late Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, had long periodically cited foreign precedents that fully justified the scheme. In Germany, the Bunsen family supplied more than one proof of its success. In France the argument was strengthened by the famous name of Jusserand. English experience has not proved less favourable. Generally, it may be said, the fusion tends to prevent officials abroad losing touch with home feeling, or from drifting into a state of decorative indolence. On the other hand it keeps the Whitehall men from crystallising into bureaucrats with an horizon limited by the desk at which they write. Too sweepingly or hastily carried out, the process might embarrass the permanent heads of the Foreign Office. During" the first six years foreign employment should clearly be optional, to avoid the risk of the transfer coming before the Whitehall men were receiving salaries equal to its cost. A democratised diplomacy, or Foreign Office, is not only an impossibility in itself; it has never yet had a place in the enlightened projects of the most extreme reformer. Sheer ignorance and incapacity are excluded from the service by the searching examinational ordeal, which for more than half a century has barred entrance to it, and mitigated*
if   not  entirely  abolished,   the  old  favouritism   that
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